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DELAWARE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON. DEL. 
N. Wrow Winth and Ghestant Riresta, 


HILAD HIA. 
GEO. 5 Snot, Viewresident, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rulgs and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY,© ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTOBS. 

Jouy P. MoLzar, Epw. Briuenvrst, JR., 

Wuuiam Boss, Wut G. G@iszons, 

Tuomas D. Wess, Georce W. NE, 

Wut Cansy, Joun V. Ricz, 

_ Gores W. Buss, Wuuux H. Swit, 

Wuuuas 8. Hues, Samvset Bancrort, JR. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M..D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company “desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 
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CROQUET SETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4n4 a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. . 


B, A. WILD & BRO. 
31.57 905 Market St., Philada. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agenis Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 





HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


197 xwn sw 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
The Spring Term of this Institute will open 

Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 

the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuar.ss H, Daruineror, A.M. 

Preceptress—Frances DARLINGTON. 

Assistants—Sipygey P. Sressins, 

Euma J. Nivgs. 


This In4titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but acceasi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a Cull College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officors design to make thoroughness 
& prominent characteristic. 

further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


26 South Second St., 
Have just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 


MADONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 
long out of the market. oe 385 TFN 

JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now opening daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 








vi . 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias,'75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MuUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 
and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
108. w.y. __T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 «=: 33: North Second S&t,, Philada- 
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TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our success{ul experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 


friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 
Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 
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PRIVATE SALE. _ 


Having purchased avother property, I now offer 
for sale my present residence: a very convenient 
ten (10) room house, pleasantly situated in the 


borough of Bristol; nice front yard, with some | 


fruit-bearing trees ; a new well of cold, soft water, 
new pump therein, which, with coal bins and water- 
clo.ets, are all under roof of a large, new, 
ventilated shed. 


Easy terms. Immediate possession. 
Apply to EMMOR COMLY, 
422 Cor. Cedar and Walnut Sts., Bristol, Pa. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St. Philada., 


manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 

FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. BELt’s interes 
in the business, will again give whole attention to the same 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 
HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 


SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 





of his agency. Address or call on 
SAMUEL -L. BAILY, 
48 4t. No. 45 East State 8t., Trenton, N. J. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr, A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body i. Ice. 820 wmmf 


| goods, at wholesale and retail. 
well | ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 


MILTON JACKSON, M.S. } Principals. 


| FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


No. {40 (old number 132)i Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
Hoping a continu- 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
B-tween 14th and 15th 8ts., New York. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
1871 * Opening of Spring. 1871 


We have now in stock a choice assortment of fab- 
rics for Friends’ wear, to which we invite especial 


attention. 
Silk Warp Bombazines, 
Neapolitans, 
Sylvanias, Serges, 
Sultana cloths & Pongees in sev’r’l shades 


Two lots very fine Madonna Cloths, in dark shades. 

Mixed o Goods for suits, in variety, from 25 c. 
to c. 

One lot dark steel Grenadines, very desirable. 

Two lots dark brown Summer Silks, } yd. wide. 

Full line neat Striped and Plaid Silks, from $1.00 
to $1.25. 

Japanese Silks, neat styles. 

Four lots dark brown and Olive Mohairs. 

Black Alpacas a specialty, from 25 c. to $1.37. 

Black Silks, a good assortment, from $1.25 to $4. 

French Lawns and Percales, in small patterns. 

Plaid Muslins, Cambrics, Piques and Swiss. 

Book Muslins, Blond and Bobinett. 

Bound Thibet, Hernanni, and Lama Shawls. 

The ‘Swarthmore Shawl’’ a specialty,—a neat 
mixed Shawl made expressly for us. 

White Silk, Cashmere, and India Silk Shawls. 

Plain India Silks, 87} c. 

One lot of Kerseymere Shawls, $9, worth $15. 

— = by mail, and goods by express when 

esired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Tra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


311.78 





AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN wishing to 
engage in the mercantile business. 
A situation for a good Country Store in a settle- 
For particulars address 
THOMAS BROWN, 
Winona P. 0., Henry Co., Iowa. 


ment of Friends. 
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We propose giving as the leading article 
for a few numbers, a few of the many inter- 
esting biographical sketches contained in S. 
M. Janney’s History of Friends, 

In reading these sketches, some will be 
able to trace in them an experience similar 
to their own, and from the many evidences 
given that Divine power has always been 
sufficient to sustain, there is encouragement 
still to trust and not be afraid, even though 
many difficulties may beset us, and heavy 
clouds overhang our paths. 

This work is doubtless familiar to very 
many of our readers, but we know there are 
also many who are unacquainted with its in- 
teresting and instructive contents, and we 
hope this introduction to it will stimulate 
some of our young Friends to procure the 
volume. 


At an early age, he experienced the tender- 
ing visitations of heavenly love, and was led 
to place his dependence upon the Author of 
his being for strength and preservation. Con- 
scious of his own frailty, he was induced to 
seek opportunities for inward retirement, and 
thus becoming a devoted follower of our Di- 
vine Master, he was, among his young asso- 
ciates, an example of fidelity to the teachings 
of Divine light in the soul. 

During his minority he remained under 
the parental roof, and learned from his fath- 
er the trade of a hatter; but when he reached 
his twenty-second year, he engaged in the 
study of medicine, for which he had from 
his youth felt a strong predilection. In this 
profession he became eminent for his skill, 
and a wide field of usefulness was opened to 
him, which he successfully occupied ; minis- 
tering not only to the health and comfort of 
the body, but soothing, by his gentle manners 
and Christian deportment, the sorrows of the 
afflicted. 

In the year 1808 he was married to Susan- 
na, the daughter of John and Ann Cox, of 
Burlington, N. J. They were blessed with a 
numerous offspring, whom they endeavored 
to lead in the path of simplicity and Truth ; 
instructing them by example and precepé in 
the duties of a Christian life. 

The high reputation attained by Doctor 
Parrish in the line of his profession, and the 
remarkable urbanity of his manners, exposed 


MEMORIALS OF JOSEPH PARRISH AND JOHN 
COMLY. 


Joseph Parrish was born in Philadelphia, 
on the 2d day of the Ninth month, 1779. 
His parents, Isaaz and Sarah Parrish, were 
exemplary members of the Society of Friends, 
and endeavored to educate their numerous 
family in accordance with its principles. 
Joseph was the youngest of eleven children. 
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him to the temptations that always attend on | 
public favor; but having taken up the cross | 
of Christ, he was enabled to resist the allure- 

ments of worldly ambition. In a letter to a 

friend he said: “ I havea love forthe Truth, 

but have not been without my temptations to 

desert it; for I have known the day when 

the allurements of wealth and honor held out | 
strong inducements to embark as a man of 
the world. A public station with whieh aj 
large income was connected was, I believe, 

within my reach. Ambition whispered, that 

in thus pursuing the natural bent of my 

genius, I could fill the station with honor. 

It was an important era in my life. I had 

arrived at the fulness of manhood, and the 
language was,—Choose this day whom thou 

wilt serve. When I cast my eyes on our 
tender offspring, and felt the influence of a 
father’s example upon them,—and when I 

could appeal to the Searcher of hearts. that 
I had no greater joy than to see my children 

walking in the Truth ;—then it was that I 

cast the temptation from me,—and I humbly 

trust, renewedly chose the Lord for my por- 

tion and the God of Jacob for the lot of my 

inheritance.” 

He was a diligent attender of religious 
meetings—warmly attached to the principles 
and testimonies of Friends, and, for several 
years previous to his decease, he occupied 
the station of an Elder in the church,—show- 
ing forth in his life and conversation the effi- 
cacy of Divine Power and Love to purify the 
soul. 

Feeling a lively interest in the aborigines 
of our country, he watched with deep con- 
cern those measures which affected their 
rights, and was frequently engaged in efforts 
to shield them from injury or promote their 
welfare. 

To the people of color ke was a steady 
friend and protector ; occupying among his 
tellow-citizens a prominent place as one of 
the advocates of universal emancipation. To 
the poor, the ignorant, and the oppressed, he 
extended sincere sympathy and liberal aid, 
exhibiting through life a beautiful example 
of practical piety. 

In his last sickness he said, “I have seen 
the great beauty of the Principle which we 
as a Society profess. It has been my stay 
and solace from my early childhood ; and t*e 
more we know of it the more shall we be satis- 
fied that it is founded on the Rock of Ages.” 
At another time, in which he bad evidently 
been engaged in silent supplication, he re- 
marked, “I have not been permitted to see how 
this iliness will terminate. I have nothing to 
boast of ; I have been an object of Divine 
mercy from my very childhood; and upon 
that I depend now. It is an unspeakable 


consolation to be permitted to see that an im- 
mortal crown is prepared for me.” After 
these expressions, his countenance was clothed 
with a sw2et solemnity, and being asked 
whether he had been asleep, he replied, “‘ Oh, 
no! I have been in a far more delightful 
state than sleep.” A few hours before his 
close he repeated the declaration of our bless- 
ed Lord, “ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world;” and then added, 
with emphasis, * Itisa truth ; it was declared 
by the Minister of ministers.” And soon 
after he said, “ His arm is not shortened that 
it cannot save,—nor Hisear grown heavy—” 
here his voice faltered, and he was unable to 
complete the sentence. 

He quietly departed this life the 13th of 
the Third month, 1840, in the sixty-first 
year of his age. — 

John Comly was born in Byberry, Phila- 
delphia County, Pennsylvania, the 19th of the 
Eleventh month, 1773. His parents, Isaac and 
Asenath Comly, were members of the religi- 
ous Society of Friends. In the interesting 
and instructive Journal of John Comly, he 
mentions the care of his excellent mother in 
taking him, in childhood, to meetings for Di- 
vine worship, and the good impressions he 
then received while sitting by her side in 
solemn silence, or listening to the baptizing 
ministry of James Thornton. 

On this subject he remarks, that “ The in- 
calculable advantage of taking little chil- 
dren to meetings and of habituating them 
early to the discipline of stillness, can never 
be fully appreciated. It may be the means 
of laying a foundation, very early in life, for 
the most exalted virtues. Theseeds of Divine 
goodness thus planted, or that germinate in 
good wishes and good desires, when the in- 
fant mind is thus retired, may take deep root 
and bring forth early fruits of genuine relig- 
ion—of Jove and obedience to parents—of 
sincere affection towards brothers and sisters 
and relatives. Under these solemnizing, ten- 
der feelings, the pure, innocent, uncontami- 
nated infant mind worships in spirit and in 
truth. It learns to love such opportunities— 
it delights to feel such a calmness and quie- 
tude—and it enjoys a heaven within.” 

One of the chief occupations of John Com- 
ly in his youth, was ploughing on his father’s 
farm, which he found favorable to purity of 
life and religious contemplation. Heavenly 
goodness, light and love, often visited him 
while thus engaged, and he found in the si- 
lence and solitude of the fields seasons of 
heavenly enjoyment unknown in the bustle 
of life. He found that agricultural employ- 
ments, while favorable to purity of mind and 
religious growth, did not prevent the cultiva- 
tion of his intellectual powers and the in- 
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crease of knowledge. He remarks in his 
Journal: “Oh! how many involve them- 
selves in difficulties, expose themselves to 
temptations, and sacrifice their own mercies, 
by leaving the calm and quiet life of agri 
culture, and going to cities and villages to 
trades and business in which there are per- 
plexities and anxieties, noise and unprofit- 
able company, that tend to divert their at- 
tention f'om the one thing needful.” 

His relish for reading and thirst for know]- 
edge induced him to peruse with care the 
few books within his reach ; but he often felt 
the want of a large supply of literary and re- 
ligious publications. The improvement of 
the mind is not only productive of innocent 
enjoyment, but conducive to virtue and re- 
ligion, by opening a wider field of contem- 
plation in which may be observed on every 
hand the evidences of Divine power and 
goodness, 

About the fifteenth year of his age he felt 
aconcern to attend week-day meetings, for 
although his mother was a diligent attender 
of them, his father seldom went, and general- 
ly kept his son at home to assist him on the 
farm. As this desire increased, he at length 
asked permission to attend, which being 
granted, he became diligent in the perform- 
ance of this religious duty, and had the satis- 
faction, some time after, to see his father 
adopt the same practice. His heart was 
deeply affected by the ministry of Job Scott, 
who visited Byberry Meeting in the First 
month, 1790. Describing the effect on his 
feelings, he writes: ‘“‘ Never before had I any 
recollection of such an instrumental visita- 
tion of Divine love. 
baptizing influence that immersed my soul | 
into a holy feeling of good. The savor and 
sweetness thereof rested with me for a number 
of days. It was the gospel of Christ and | 
glad tidings to the poor in spirit. It was the 
power of the Highest overshadowing my 
visited mind. The seeds of the kingdom of 
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practice on sitting down to partake of their 
meals to observe a reverential pauze. 

In the spring of 1801, John Comly became 
one of the teachers at Westtown boarding- 
school, a situation that he accepted under a 
sense of religious obligation, and with a fall 
appreciation of its responsible duties. His 
mind was often brought under religious ex- 
ercise, and sometimes found relief in tender 
exhortations addressed to the pupils. 

Near the close of the year 1802 he resigned 
his situation at Westtown, and having while 
there formed an acquaintance and engage-— 
ment with Rebecca Budd, one of the teachers 
in the girls’ department, they were united in 
marriage the following year. They settled at 
Byberry and opened there a boarding-school 
for girls, which was continued, with general 
approbation, six years, and then changed to 
a school for boys and young men. This was 
done in order to furnish young men with an 
opportunity to qualify themselves for school- 
teachers. Theschool was continued until the 
year 1815. 

While engaged in teaching, his attention 
was turned to the improvement of school- 
books, and he compiled an English Grammar 
and Spelling-book, which through a long 
course of years were highly appreciated by 
teachers, and adopted in a vast number of 
schools, in the Middle, Southern, and West- 
ern States. 

Possessed of a vigorous mind and benevo- 
lent heart, he was assiduous in attending to 
his domestic and social duties, illustrating in 
practice the course of life recommended by 
John Woolman, of “ serving the Lord in our 


His ministry had a) temporal business.” 


“ Although frequently engaged in religious 
labor, he was not called to the public exercise 
of the ministry until the latter part of the 
year 1810. His first communication in a 
meeting for worship was at Byberry, when, 
under a very solemn covering, he appeared in a 
testimony of considerable length. He con- 


God were watered in my heart, and en-| tinued to occupy his gift to the satisfa¢tion of 

couragement administered to advance for-| Friends, and in the Seventh month, 1813, he 

ward in the work of renovation.” | was acknowledged by his Monthly Meeting 
In the ensuing spring, while following the | as a Minister in unity therewith.” 

plough, the mind of John Comly was power-| He travelled much in the service of the 

fully arrested by the overshadowing of Di-| gospel, and was eminently qualified both for 

vine love, and he was given to see the pro-| public ministry and the administration of 


ptiety of a practice which had not then been | 
introduced in his father’s family,—it was that 
of observing “a solemn silent pause at table, 
in which the mind might feel reverently 
thankful before partaking of the blessings of 
Heaven in the provision made for these 
bodies.” Being faithful to his convictions of 
duty in this respect, he saw that his example 


Church discipline, being remarkable for the 
clearness of his views, the perspicuity of his 
language, and the depth of his feelings. In 
meetings, for discipline, his remarks, being 
wise and temperate, “seasoned with grace,” 
gave him great influence in the Society. 

In some of the proceedings connected with 
the separation of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


had an influence on the other members of| ing in 1827, John Comly took an active part. 
The purity of his motives cannot be ques- 


the family, and it became their common 
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tioned, and the meekness of his conduct dur- | who never could learn anything beyond how 
ing those trying scenes was in accordance; to get the best end of a bargain, bears off 
with his well: known character. In relation | the palm of worldly good, and lines his path 
to the animadversions and false charges made | with gold. Through all the gradations of 
against him, he has left on record the follow- | society we observe the same divergence, until 
ing remarks: “I had intended to reply to| we reach the sub-stratum of our social struc- 
the several unfounded and untrue charges and | ture, which, like the base of the imperisha- 
insinuations preferred against me in that pam- | ble pyramid, is exceedingly broad. It repre- 
phlet, in order to clear my character of them | sents the bone and sinew, the toil and sweat, 
and attest my innocency. But pausing a lit-| by which those who rise higher are upheld, 
tle, I remembered, that when He whom | and whose weight is often the pressure that 
have called my Lord and Master, our great | keeps them down ; now and then the homely 
pattern, was accused by the chief priests and | saying of the farmer is verified, and “ the 
elders, ‘ He answered nothing ;’ and therefore | bottom rail becomes the rider.” 
why should I attempt a defence of my inno: | But it is for the masses living from week 
cency, when heaven is my witness that I am! to week on the scanty earnings of toil that 
not guilty of what is laid to my charge. So! we should feel most concern; for the wife and 
I laid down my pen, and committed my cause | children, forced to subsist on meagre fare, 
to Him who judgeth righteously and is aj and to live in crowded, ill ventilated apart- 
refuge of the oppressed.” ments, not because the husband and father is 
After the separation he continued to be| neglectful or unwilling, but for the simple 
highly esteemed as a Minister, and eminent: | reason that his earnings are not sufficient to 
ly useful in the administration of church dis-| provide better. Then the want of attention 
cipline. He devoted much attention to the | to order and cleanliness, so often the attend- 
compilation and publication of Friends’ writ-| ants of poverty, the lack of contrivance 
ings, and, in conjunction with his brother,| among the women in regard to making the 
Isaac Comly, edited “ Friends’ Miscellany,” | most of everything, the absence of anything 
a valuable collection of historical and bio-| like management in the little details of house- 
graphical writings, relating chiefly to our re-| keeping—providing meals punctually, at- 
ligious Society. tending to the apparel, keeping it clean and 
His life of dedication and usefulness was | tidy,—all drag down the overburthened fa- 
closed in calmness and peace the 17th of the| ther, who too often turns from the discomfort 
Eighth month, 1850, in the seventy-seventh | of his home to the drinking saloon or the beer 


year of his age. garden, and spends his leisure hours and his 
Pare eS RPE money, flattered by the obsequious attentions 
MISSION LABOR. of the landlady, and allured by the attrac- 


How can we best help the poor to help} tions of order and cleanliness which he fails 
themselves, is a question which is daily grow-| ¢o find in his own home. 


ing in importance. The secret oftruebenev-| [t has been impressed upon my mind for 
olence lies in the care taken that the manner | » Jong time that Christian women of leisure 

> * ° i : a tf hl ° st 
of doing it shall not lessen self respect. The | have a work to do among this class, which is 
tendencies of present social conditions are to | ty be found in every considerable community. 
widen the breach between the rich and the| Since the organization of First-day schools 
poor, so much of human success depends on] and adult classes among us, there has ap- 
individual exertion, the lack of which is| eared to be an element of active, working 
mainly the cause of much destitution and] power connected therewith, that might be 


want. used to the accomplishment of great good in 
A large number of nearly every commu- | this direction. 


nity have no knack (if we may use the word,)|_ There are many lanes and alleys where 
of getting along. They mean well enough, | the homes of the laboring class are located in 
are honest to everybody but themselves, are| the immediate vicinity of our Philadelphia 
entirely reliable when under the supervision | Meeting houses. We have flourishing First- 
of a master intellect, but when managing for | day schools in two of these. Let such of 
themselves are lost in the meshes of their] the teachers and members of the adult and 
own weaving. This comes not from lack of | other classes, both male and female, who are 
education, neither is it the offspring of a| willing and have the leisure, unite in an or- 
shallow understanding. Men and women of ganization to be called by some hopeful, 
profound learning, are often entirely at sea | pleasant name, and invite the co-operation of 
in cent. per ceut. and all the minutia pertain-| such wives and mothers in the vicinity as 
ing thereto, while an ignorant braggadocia,| are willing to be encouraged and assisted, 
(* Essay read at the First-day school meeting, and who will open their homes at stated 
Philadelphia. ] times for social and industrial gatherings. 
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Thus, 


instead of calling them and their 
children away to some place designated by 
us as an industrial meeting or sewing school, 
we hold such right in their midst, going into 
the’r homes, not minding for the present how 
poor and uninviting they may be, but sitting 
down with the two or the three who may be 
induced to enter with us into the labor of 
self-help and improvement. 

The plan by which it is proposed to ac- 
complish this might be somewhat as follows : 
Let those as before said, both male and fe- 
male, who are willing to engage in the work 
form a society; the members to be divided 
into canvassers, readers and instructors—the 
younger girls and the men and boys at first 
to take the part of readers, those of mature 
age to be the instructors. 

The duties of the canvassers will be very 
important. They should be selected with 
great care, as just here wisdom and caution 
will be most needed. It will devolve upon 
them to go from house to house, and, as way 
opens, converse with heads of families as to 
their welfare, not in a prying, but a friendly 
and kindly manner feeling their way, and offer 
to hold a sewing and reading sociable with 
them and such of their neighbors as are 
willing to join, at their own homes, on any 
afternoon or evening that will be most con- 
venient, inviting them io have ready any 
new or part worn material they may have in 
the house, that they have not time to 
make up and are not able to pay for the 
making of, or any garment that they wish to 
have cut out, any patching and darning, 
stipulating that all the material shall be 
clean and well ironed. Information should 
also be given that there will be present at 
each gathering one or more readers, who wil! 


bring interesting books and occupy part of 


the time in reading. 

The instructors will provide themselves 
with patterns, scissors, a few needles, pins 
and spools of cotton, be prompt and cheerful, 
seeing inore than they seem to observe, and, 
in an unobtrusive way, finding out where 
they can assist and making occasions for 
such help. 

Those thus engaged should be patient, 
courteous and obliging, infusing into the 
rude society with which for the time they 
are associated, something of that refinement 
which is the unmistakable evidence of good 
breeding. 

The readers will be expected to select such 
useful and entertaining books as will be 


stepping stones in the advancement of their | 


hearers, and to read slowly and clearly, 
giving such explanation as the text may re- 
quire. In this way it is believed young men 
and boys who now stand at the corners of 
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the streets may be induced to spend some of 
their evenings at home. 

A class of such might in a little while 
be started in each court and alley for in- 
struction in writing, drawing, and arithmetic. 
All that is wanted is for us to feel that the 
work is feasible, and that we are willing to 
attempt it. Our First-day schools will thus 
be made not only a blessing to ourselves, but 
to the communities in which they are located. 
From them will go forth an influence that 
will be felt beyond the narrow limits that now 
circumscribe their labors, and mothers and 
children who are now living in squalid misery 
and destitution will be encoaraged and 
strengthened by our example of cheerful in- 
dustry and self-denying labor. Such an or- 
ganization involves no pecuniary outlay be- 
yond the purchase of a few trimmings. It 
gathers up waste products, economizes latent 
energies, vitalizes dormant faculties, and de- 
velops talents in both helper and helped 
that can in no other plan which has, as yet, 
been attempted, be fully accomplished. Help 
the struggling to help themselves! Thus 
we may save their lives from failure and the 
city from the possible burthen of their sup- 
port. In this way we may also show our 
desire to walk in the footsteps of our Blessed 
Master, who while on the earth went about 
doing good to the bodies as well as the souls 
of men. L. J. R. 

First mo., 1871. 


sllitatalennnnen 
From Hedge’s Primeval World of Hebrew Trad'tion. 
THE PRESERVING POWER OF RIGHT <OUSNESS. 

‘*And the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the 
plain of Mamre.’’ Gen. xxviii. 1. 

The crowning beauty of this Hebrew nar- 
native is Abraham’s plea for the city of 
Sodom. ‘To his intercession it is promised 
that if ten righteous be found within its gates 
the city shall not be destroyed for the sake 
of those ten. Here the story assumes an al- 
legorical character, and, under the guise of a 
special local application, shadows forth a 
universal moral truth,—the saving influence 
of moral worth in human society. Cities and 
nations are saved by the righteous that dwell 
in them, not by arts or arms. The health of 
a country is net its commerce nor its agri- 
culture, not its exports uor its imports; 
neither its military organization nor ita civil 
constitution, its legislation nor its judiciary, 
but its conscience; 7%. e. the moral elevation 
of its citizens. A recent historian is at pains 
to prove that the progress of society is due to 
the intellectual rather than the morai pow- 
ers. Be that as it may, it is very certain that 
the preservation of society depends on the 
moral rather than the intellectual. Suppose 


a community in which activity of mind has 
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reached its maximum, in which all the facul. 
ties are at work, all the arts that minister to 
human well-being duly cultivated and suc- 
cessfully practised, in which intellectual de- 
velopment is more advanced and more uni- 
versal than the world has yet known it at its 
best estate. But while the material prosperi- 
ty attendant on this intellectual development 
is at its height, suppose a sudden stagnation 
of the moral life, a general corruption of the 
moral sense ; suppose the conscience of such 
a community paralyzed; suppose a conse 
quent decline and final dying out of all the 
virtues, a state in which probity, fidelity, con- 
tinence, sobriety, brotherly kindness, and 
charity are extinct, and where unqualified 
selfishness and unbridled lust universally 
prevail. How long in such a state would 
material prosperity endure? How long 
would mental activity continue to advance 
or refuse to recede? How long would arts 
and laws, how long would the state itself 
survive the dissolution of the moral life? 
Who does not see that moral qualities are the 
only sure guarantees of intellectual progress, 
that the virtues of society are its ultimate 


bondsmen, and righteousness the bulwark of 


the state? On the other hand, the conserva- 
tive power of righteousness exceeds its diffu- 
sion. It is not to be measured by the num- 
ber of those to whom that character may be 
ascribed. The number of such in any com- 
munity is comparatively small, but society 
survives through their saving power. The 
Swedish statesman was surprised to find with 
how little wisdom the world is governed. The 
Christian moralist has equal cause for won- 
der when he thinks with how little virtue the 
world is saved,—with how few examples of 
supreme worth ; when he thinks how small 
the number of the moral heroes of history 
compared with those who have made them. 
selves a name and won enduring renown by 
secular enterprise, by military prowess or in- 
tellectual gifts. But to these it is due that 
the latter have found opportunity of action 
and had their place in the world. To the 
moral heroes of history it is due that there 
ever was a history of human kind to be writ- 
ten, that there isa history now to be read, 
that human society continues to this day. 
Without these it had perished long ago 
through utter corruption, whelmed in its own 
ruins, leaving no trace of itself in a world 
dispeopled of civilized kinds and abandoned 
forever to savage tribes. There never was 
an age and never a city or state in which 
moral corruption was not too rife. In such 
as survive the ever-threateniug destruction 
and death it is the more prevailing virtue of 
the few which overcomes the abounding vice 
of the many, and rights at last the sinking 
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world. In every age those “ ten righteous” 
have been the saviors of their time. They 
have saved it with their excellent works and 
the more excelling beauty of their lives. 
Without ostensibly combining for that end, 
with no visible conspiring, without art or de- 
vice, or shrewd organization, or policy or 
plot; by being what they are, and living 
what they are from the heart of faith, by 
walking uprightly, doing justice, and loving 
mercy, in their several spheres; with the 
still conservatism and counter-attraction of 
miraculous goodness, they have kept the 
world from going to pieces with the wear and 
tear and centrifugal strain of disintegrating 
vice. 

Those “ten righteous” are the secret and 
immortal cabal which unconsciously plots 
the preservation of the state, as selfishness 
and low chicanery and political intrigue are 
forever plotting its destruction. 


Bur.—Though Lut is a short word, it is 
nevertheless often very expressive and forci- 
ble—has a very important connection with 
what precedes and follows it. As for exam- 
ple in these passages : 

“Ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it for good.” 

“ The rulers take counsel against the Lord, 
but He shall have them in derision.” 

“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

“They laid hands on the apostles and put 
them in the common prison, but the Lord 
opened the prison doors and brought them 
forth.” 

“Tf this counsel or this work be of man it 
will come to naught, but if it be of God we 
cannot. overthrow it.” 


2+ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VOICE FROM NEW YORK. 


On a late First-day morning, at Rutherford 
Place Meeting, New York, there was deiiv-- 
ered by a Friend from another city a practi- 
cal address, and to the mind of the writer it 
was purely apostolical. It was closely listened 
to, and the words as they fell appeared to be 
gathered carefully up by all who were favored 
to be present. 

A silence ensued, nearly as deep and pro- 
found as could have dwelt in a catacomb, and 
in due time the Meeting dissolved. 

The gathering was not large, and was ren- 
dered less than usual by the unpleasant state 
of the weather; but to all who were present, 
it must have been a highly favored season. 
Wending his solitary way home, the writer 
was brought to ponder on what he had heard, 
and also on the great change which time 


brings to us all, and to everything around 
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us; and a feeling of deep regret came over 
him, that with the enormous growth of the 
city, the meetings should be actually smaller 
than they were wont to be of yore. The 
hundred-fold increase in the facilities for 
travel, by the formation of the iron road, and 
the introduction of the iron horse, decentral- 
izing the population to such an extent, that it 
is now no uncommon thing for people to re- 
pose at night, and to spend First-day from 
thirty to sixty miles from their place of busi- 
ness in the city. 

The prevalence of wickedness and crime 
in the urban district also tends to make many 
people who are of a moral and peaceful tone 
prefer to dwell away from it. 

The main cause of the thinness of the 
meetings, however, is the inertia that exists 
in the matter of attendance, which is not by 
any means confined to Friends, as it is esti- 
mated, after careful investigation, that but 
one-sixth of the whole Protestant community 
in this city are habitual attendants of places 
of worship. The excuse fur absenteeism that 
might be made in regard to other Societies, 
that a paid ministry, a hired choir and organ- 
ist, and a gorgeously finished and furnished 
place of worship, put it beyond their means 
to participate, does not hold good with that 
of Friends. 

There are doubtless residing in this city 
quite enough persons, male and female, in 
perfect health, who are capable of walking, 
and who would be benefitted by the walk, 
who were brought up in the practice of at- 
tending Friends’ meeting, and who fervently 
believe it a system of religion more in conso- 
nance with the teachings of the great Pattern 
of mankind than any other, to fill to over- 
flowing all the meeting-houses here ; and who 
yet from thoughtlessness, indoleuce, or from 
drifting in other directions, never attend 
meeting at all, merely because they can go at 
any time. 

Would it not be well for all such to pon- 
der deeply whether remorse might not be 
mingled with their reflections, if from care- 
lessness and want of sympathy on their part, 
the meetings of Friends in this city should 
by any possibility perish out of sight, and 
they, and their children, and their children’s 
children, be deprived of the privilege of at- 
tending any place for worship, except where 
the chain of dogmas and creed are the rule, 
where ceremonials and commotion are every- 
where, and sweet solemnity and silent waiting 
nowhere. D. D. W. 





Tue Future Lire.—It may seem strange 
that our Lord says so little about the life to 
come, as we call it ; though in truth it is ene 
life with the present, as the leaf and the blos- 


som are one life. Even in argument with the 
Sadducees he supports his side upon words 
accepted by them and upon the nature of 
God, but says nothing of the question from 
a human point of regard. He seems always 
to have taken it for granted, ever turning the 
minds of his scholare toward that which was 
deeper and lay at its root—the life itself—the 
oneness with God and His will, upon which 
the continuance of our conscious being follows 
of a necessity, and without which, if the latter 
were possible, it would be for human beings 
an utter evil. ; 

When he speaks of the world beyond, it is 
as his Father’s house. He says there are many 
mansions there. He attempts in no way to 
explain. Man’s own imagination, enlightened 
of the spirit of truth, and working with his 
experience and affections, was a far safer 
guide than his intellect, with the best school- 
ing which even our Lord could have given it. 
The memory of the poorest home of a fisher- 
man on the shore of the Galilean lake, where 
he asa child had spent his years of divine 
careles:ness in his father’s house, would, at 
the words of our Lord, my Father's house, 
convey to Peter or James or John more truth 
concerning the many mansions than a revela- 
tion to their intellect, had it been possible, as 
clear as the Apocalypse itself is obscure.— 
G. Macdonald. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











I read with interest your editorial on “ Our 
Paper,” in No.1 of current volume, in regard 
to original contributions for the Intelligencer. 
It came close home to me, and awakened the 
inquiry, What is the impediment as regards. 
myself? and I will candidly say, It is the be- 
lief that a writer for the Jntedligencer may not 
express his highest thought, or the deepest 
convictions of his soul, should these not bein 
harmony with the accepted and recorded 
thoughts of “early Friends,” if he expects 
his article to be published. This checks all 
progress in spiritual truths. It throws dis- 
trust over progressive humanity—over the 
capacity for that improvement and develop- 
ment of the race, “ till righteousness shall 
cover the earth, as the waters do the sea.” 

Now I think, when a writer puts his name 
to an article, if it contain an honest, rational . 
thought, even if it be one not recorded by an 
previous Friend, it might safely be published, 
letting the responsibility rest upon the author. 

The highest and purest convictions of right, 
truth and love that are revealed to any soul, 
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are the voice of God to that soul. This is| ion, in the secret of His tabernacle will He 
true in all time. God is a spirit, and un-| hide me, He will set my feet upon a Rock. ; 
changeable. He speaks to us, as he did to| My mind is often with thee in a travail of 
the prophets, which was the basis of their fre- | spirit for thy preservation, and in near sym- 

uent declaration, “Thus saith the Lord.” | pathy with thee in the trials, afflictions and 

he communication is the same in kind, but | cares that have been thy lot of latter time. 
probably there was to them a higher degree | My desire is, that in all, and through all, thy 
of illumination, from their greater devoted-| mind may be attentive to the pointings of the 
ness. | Divine Guide, and know Him to be thy Cen- 

I am much obliged to thee for affording me | tre. He who cares for the sparrows, extends 
the opportunity of reading the copy of the! His Fatherly and providential care to the 
[London] Friend of 1st ult. It gives inter-| lambs of His flock, now as much as ever. 
esting evidence of the earnest devotedness of | Fear not, therefore, nor be dismayed ; cast 
our British Friends, in a wide field of mis- 








sionary labor; and although their influence 


in drawing the hearts of those distant and | 
differently-educated peoples, into closer har- | 


mony with the Spirit of God, may be less 
than is supposed, or could be desired, yet the 


effort to do good is doubtless blessed to those 


who make the effort, and to those whose 
hearts are touched with kind liberality to con- 
tribute pecuniary aid. 

This stirring up of the benevolent feelings 
to active personal sacrifice and practical lib- 
erality, in promoting what is believed to be a 
righteous cause, has a very salutary influence 
in promoting the soul’s progress. “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” To those who 
accept the Bible as unqualified authority, 
the declaration, injunction and promise of the 
Blessed Jesus to His disciples, after His resur- 
rection, viz.: “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach a!l nations. And lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world,”— 
must be very encouraging and sustaining. 
This, no doubt, is their great support and 
trust, under much personal hardship and sac- 
rifice; and, although my present view of 
things would not permit me to join ih their 
labor, yet I can say from my heart, they have 
my best wishes for the Divine blessing on the 
sacrifices they are making, and that they 
may reap the reward of true peace. 





. . . But, my friend, thou hast known a 
shelter in many storms:—oh! mayst thou 
still repose thy confidence in that munition 
of Rocks which has hitherto been thy protec- 
tion and thy shield of defence. Here, in 
quietness and in confidence, shall be thy 
strength. Here thou mayst say with the 
Psalmist, “Though an host should encamp 
against me, my heart shall not fear :—though 
war should rise against me, in this I will be 
confident: one thing have I desired of the 
Lord, and that will I seek after, that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to inquire in His temple. For, in the 
time of trouble, will He hide mein His pavil- 


o 





thy burden on the Lord, and He will sustain 
thee—He will never suffer the souls of the 
righteous to be moved. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 22, 1871. 

GUTENBERG AND THE ART OF PRINTING: 
By Emily C. Pearson. (Noyes, Holmes & Co., 
Boston.) —A ‘pleasant, instructive work of 
mingled fact and fancy, depicting to us the 
life of the ingenious and thoughtful man who, 
under Providence, was so instrumental in dis- 
pelling the darkness of the middle ages,— 
John Gutenberg. 

The author contrasts the present perfection 
of the art of book making and the abundance 
of books, with the scarcity which prevailed 
in the 15th century, when the slow and toil- 
some process of copying was the only means 
for the multiplication of volumes. 

“The Cathedral of Notre Dame, at Stras- 
bourg, was famed, in those days, for its splen- 
did collection of five hundred volumes. The 
Countess of Anjou bought a book of Homilies, 
paying for it two hundred sheep, five quar- 
ters of wheat, and the same quantity of rye 
and millet. Henry V., King of England, 
borrowed a book from the Countess of West- 
moreland ; and not having returned it at his 
death, the Countess petitioned the Privy Coun- 
cil that it might be restored to her by an 
order under the privy seal, which was done 
with all formality.” 

Many difficulties and trials beset the path- 
way of the inventor, and these were met and 
overcome with sublime faith and patience. 

From the first device of printing from solid 
wooden blocks, to that of the movable wood- 
en type, thence to leaden, and then to the 
alloy of antimony and lead, which possessed 
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the requisite hardness, without being so hard 
as to cut the paper, was a difficult ascent. 
Patient experimenting, amid the trials of 
poverty, at length succeeded in establishing 
the new art as one of the profitable industries 
of the world. 

Says our author: “ Interesting it has been 
to trace step by step the passing on of this 
art to perfection. Long were the genius and 
industry engaged in its study, and never was 
there so rich and glorious a harvest from 
human efforts. The nurse and preserver of 
the arts and sciences, of religion and civiliza- 
tion, was not the work of one brain solely, 
neither did the gift bring peace at once, but 
rather strife and opposition. Ignorance fled 
before it as darkness from light; the priests 
and copyists were disturbed, and the way was 
made ready for the bringing in of the Ref- 
ormation.” 

Our readers will find in another part of 
the paper the concluding pages of the work. 


mound-building Megapodius, accomplishes 
by itself a task a thousand times greater. 

This bird has the carriage and size of a 
partridge, and its modest brown robe recalls 
the sombre colors of almost all the birds of 
its country, Australia, that land of zoologi- 
cal marvels, but its labors and its intelli- 
gence soon make us forget the mournful as- 
pect of the workman. The modification of 
this species is a truly herculean work, and 
one would not credit it were it not attested 
by the most authentic evidence. 

The immense structure built by the Mega- 
podius rests on the ground. It begins by 
getting together a thick bed of leaves, branches 
and plants; then it heaps up earth and 
stones, and strews them round about in such 
a way as to form an enormous crater-like 
tumulus, concave in the middle, the place 
where alone the materials first collected re- 
main uneovered. One of these nests, the 
dimensions of which are given by the illus- 
trious ornithologist Gould, was 14 feet high, 
and presented a circumference of 150 feet. 
Compared to the size of the bird, the dimen- 
sions of such a mountain are almost prodigi- 
ous, and we ask how, with its beak and 
ea claws only for pickaxe and entire means of 


MIDDLETON.—At Vineland, N. J., on the 7th transport, it contrives to get together such a 


inst., Furman Middleton, son of Sarah F. and the —— of materials. ‘ ‘ 
late Mordecai S. Middleton, aged 36 years ; a mem- Were we to try to establish a comparison 


ber of Green St. Monthly Meeting, Philada. Death | between the work of the Megapodius and 
had no terrors for him. Through great physical | that which a man could execute, we should 
suffering he was made ready and willing to depart really be astonished at the results.) The 
oe of ae He was baried ot Vine- comparative size of the animal being very 
COX.—In Willistown, on the 13th of Third difficult to arrive at on account of the varie- 
ty of its attitudes, if then we take the weight. 


month, 1871, of membranous croup, Suzanna M., : 
eldest daughter of W.lliam G. and Sarah J. Cox,| as a standard, we find that a Megapodius 
weighing rather above 2 lbs. sometimes 


aged 6 years ; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 
raises its tumulus more than 10 feet in 


PINE.—On the 14th inst., Hannah B. Pine, in 
Meuthly Seco Gas eo a height*. Now, as a man weighs on an av- 
$< erage about 130 Ibs., he must, in order to 
build a structure corresponding to the nest 
of the bird, accumulate a mountain of earth 
which would be almost double the height 
and bulk of the great pyramid of Egypt. 
The mighty task completed, the workman 
confides its eggs to it. The female usually 
lays eight, which she disposes iv a circle in 
the centre of the nest among the herbs and 
leaves which lie heaped up at this spot. They 
are placed at exactly equal distances from 
each other and in a vertical position. When 
the laying is completed, the Megapodius 
abandons its master-piece and its offspring, 
Providence having revealed to it that hence- 
forth it is no longer useful to them. 
































Tue Indulged Meeting which hes heretofore been 
held in Mechanic Hall, Brown Street above Broad, 
will meet hereafter in the Hall, corner of Vineyard 
and Poplar Sts. 











From “ The Univere ” 
THE INSTINCT OF CHEMISTRY. 
Mountain Builders and Gleaners. 

Some birds attract attention by the size of 
their constructions, and by the innate notions 
which they seem to have of certain chemical 
phenomena, which we see them make exactly 
the right use of. 

A little hill in an English garden aston 
ishes us by its dimensions, and the labor 
which it demands. Many hands and much 
time have been occupied with it, and yet, if 
we compare the work with the means of 
him who orders it to be formed, this mass of 
earth seems but a little matter. A bird, the 





* One measured by Mr. Jukes was 150 feet in 
circumference, the slope of the sides 18 to 24 feet, 
and the perpendicular height 10 or 12 feet. The 
eggs are as large as those of a swan, and are con- 
sidered a great delicacy. 
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Endowed with a marvellous chemical in- 
stinct, this bird only collects such a mass of 
vegetable matter that it may commit the 
hatching of its eggs to the fermentation they 
produce. It is in fact »n the heat so engen- 
dered, that the bird reiies for supplying her 
place; the mother thus substituting a chemi- 
cal process for her own cares. 

Réaumur proposed to leave the incubation 
of our hens’ eggs to the heat of dung, but 
they were poisoned by its mephitic vapors. 
The Megapodius, more judicious than the 
celebrated academician, employs the fermen- 
tation of grass and leaves, which is not at- 
tended by the same inconvenience. 

Every thing in the history of this animal 
is extraordinary. Instead of being born 
naked, or covered with down, and of issuing 
from the egg incapable of procuring its sub- 
sistence, the young Megapodius, when it 
breaks its shell, is already provided with 
feathers fitted for flight. It is scarcely free 
ere it aspires to seek the light and air, throws 
off the leaves which surround and stifle it, 
mounts on the crest of its tumulus, dries its 
yet moist wings in the sun, and tests them 
by a few flaps. Lastly, quickly becoming 
confident in its strength and fortune, and 
having cast a disturbed and inquisitive look 
upon the surrounding country, the feeble 
bird takes its flight into the atmosphere and 
quits its cradle forever. It knows how to 
nourish itself so soon as it is born. 

Another Australian bird possesses the same 
instinctive foresight as that of which we have 
been speaking; but instead of building 
mounds it is a sturdy gleaner. The Talegalla 
Lathami, for so it is called, is of the size and 
has the look of a fowl, and builds its nest 
with grass, which it gleans in the fields and 
of which it gathers an enormous heap, com- 
parable, indeed, to the cocks, which our hay- 
makers form in the meadows. But it is not 
with its beak, it is with its claws that it 
works. By means of one of them it collects 
a little bottle of hay, which it grasps in its 
toes ; this it carries to its nest, hopping along 
upon its other foot. When, as the result of 
innumerable journeys, the heap has grown 
large enough, the female lays its eggs in it. 
Knowing as well as we do, that hay heats 
by drying, it relies upon the warmth for the 
incubation of its brood, which it abandons 
immediately after laying. The young Tale- 
gallz are also born as completely feathered 
as the others, and just as able to shift for 
themselves when they issue from the egg. 
Hence, a few minutes after having scattered 
about the quilting which surrounds them, 
they take flight. 


———__—__ o-<468~< 


A POPULAR writer says: “It is as absurd 


to'spend one’s life in hoarding up millions of 
wealth, which the possessor can never enjoy, 
as it would be to collect and lay up in a 
storehouse 60,000 mahogany chairs which 
were never intended to be used for the furni- 
ture of apartments, or 80,000 pairs of trows- 
ers which were never intended to be worn.” 


ditssiiieailittiianicceaec nia 
EXTRACT FROM “THE ART OF PRINTING.” 


The invention had its enemies, and print- 
ing its martyrs; but its glory could not be 
dimmed, nor its progress arrested. Kings 
and queens turned engravers and composi- 
tors, glorying to labor with their own hands 
in the wonderful art. The wife of Henry 
IV. designed and printed cuts for some royal 
publications, and engraving with her own 
hand a figure of a young girl, presented it to 
“Philip de Champagne.” Louis XV. in 
his youth, printed in his own palace a “Trea- 
tise on European Geography.” The chief 
printers of the times succeeding that of 
Gutenberg were often the artists, the learned 
men, the writers. They not only reproduced 
the buried works of antiquity, but were able 
to explain and interpret them. 


The Emperor Maximilian ennobled the 
printers and compositors of the new art, au- 
thorizing them to wear robes braided with 
gold and silver, such as the nobility only 
had the right to wear, and giving them, for 
a coat of arms, an eagle with wings extended 
on the globe, symbol of free and rapid flight 
and universal conquest. Deserved honor! 
fitting symbol! What marvels has printing 
wronght. It has given elementary instruc- 
tion tu the masses,—putting into every hand, 
however humble or toil-worn, the printed 
page, multiplying books to teach, amuse, 
and elevate even the little child. It has re- 
formed corrupt religions, fashioned and de- 
veloped philosophy anew, and permeated 
laws with their true spirit. Before its magic 
touch, the old feudal despotisms of the dark 
ages have fallen, and later and no less oppres- 
sive systems have wasted away. By its aid 
time and space seem annihilated, as “ railways 
open to it routes, steam lends to it wings, 
and the electric telegraph gives to it the in- 
stantaneousness of powder!” The “pre- 
server of all arts,” it broods over and per- 
petuates all useful institutions and discover- 
ies; and trade and commerce are stimulated, 
guided, systematized, enlarged, and furnished 
with boundless facilities. But this mighty 
engine can be used for evil as well as for 
good, and strike like the thunder-bolt the 
best interests of man. The poet-historian 
from whom we have before quoted, illustrates: 
this by a dream of Gutenberg’s, which he is 
said to have related to his friends, and to 
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have been translated from the German, at 
Strasbourg, by Mr. Garaud. 
Gutenberg had succeeded in an important 
‘ experiment. His success filled him with such 
enthusiasm that he scarcely slept the night 
following. In his troubled and impertect 
rest he nad his dream,—a dream so prophetic, 
and so near to the truth, that one questions, 
in reading it, if it be not the reflecting pre- 
sentiment of a wakeful sage rather than the 
fevered dream of a slumbering artisan. This 
is the account or legend of this dream as it 
is preserved in the library of the counsellor 
 Aulique Beck :— 

“Tu a cell of a cloister of Argobast sits a 
wan with a wan forehead, a long beard, and 
fixed look, before a table, supporting his 
head with his hand. Suddenly he passes his 
fingers through his beard with a quick joy- 
ous movement—the hermit of the cell has 
discovered a solution of the problem he 
sought! He rises and utters a cry; it was 
asa relief to a long pentup thought. He 
hastily turns to his trunk, opens it, and takes 
therefrom a cutting instrument; then, with 


nervous jerking movements, he sets himself 


to carve a small piece of wood. In all these 
movements there was joy and anxiety, as if 
he feared that his idea would escape,—the 
diamond he had found, and which he wished 
to set and polish for posterity. Gutenberg 
cut roughly and with feverish activity, his 
brow covered with drops of sweat, while his 
eyes followed with ardor the progress of his 
work. He wrought thus a great while, but 
the time seemed short. At length, he dipped 
the wood in a black liquid, placed it on 
parchment, and bearing the weight of his 
body on his hand in the manner of a press, he 
printed the first letter which he had cat, in re- 
lief. He coutemplated the result, and a 
second ery, full of the ecstasy of satisfied 
genius, burst from his lips; then he closed 
his eyes with an air of happiness such as 
would befit the saints in paradise, and fell 
exhausted on a joint stool ; when overcome 
of sleep, he murmured, ‘ I am immortal !’ 

“ Then he had a dream which troubled him. 
‘LT heard two voices,’ said he, in relating it; 
‘two unknown and of a different sound, 
which spoke alternately in my soul. One 
said to me, “ Rejoice, John; thou art immor- 
tal! Henceforth, light shall be spread by 
thee throughout the world. People who 
dwell a thousand leagues from thee, strangers 
to the thoughts of our country, shall read and 
comprehend all the ideas now mute,—spread 
and multiplied as the reverberations of the 
thunder, by thee, by thy work. Rejoice, 
thou art immortal! for thou art the interpre- 
ter whom the nations await that they may 
converse together. Thou art immortal; 








for thy discovery comes to give Lae 
life to the genius which would be still-born 
without thee, and who, by acknowledgment, 
shall all make known in their turn the im- 
mortality of him who immortalized them!” 
The voice ceased, and left me in the deliri- 
um of glory. But I heard another voice. It 
said to me, “ Yes, John, thou art immortal. 
But at what a price? Thought not unlike 
thine, is it always pure and holy enough to 
be worthy of being delivered to the ears and 
eyes of the human race? Are there not 
many—the greater number it may be— 
which merit rather a thousand times to be 
annihilated, and sink to oblivion, than to be 
repeated and multiplied in the world? Man 
is oftener perverse than wise and good; he 
will profane the gift that you make him; 
he will abuse the new faculty that you create 
for him. More of the world, in place of 
blessing, will curse thee. Some men will be 
born with souls powerful and seductive, and 
hearts proud and corrupt. Without thee, 
they would rest in the shade; shut in a nar- 
row circle, they would be known only to 
their associates, and during their lives. By 
thee, they will bear folly, mischief, and crime 
to all men and all ages. See thousands cor- 
rupted with the disease of one! See young 
men depraved by books whose pages distill 
soul poison! See young women become im- 
modest, false, and hard to the poor, by books 
which have poisoned their hearts! See 
mothers mourning their sons! See fathers 
blushing for their daughters! Is not immor- 
tality too dear which costs so many tears 
and such anguish? Dost thou desire glory 
at such a price? Art thou not appalled at 
the responsibility with which this glory will 
weigh down thy soul? Listen to me, John: 
live as if thou hadst discovered nothing. 
Regard thy invention as a seductive but 
fatal dream, whose execution would be use- 
ful and holy, if only man was good. But 
man is evil. And in lending arms to the 
evil, art thou not a participator iu his 
crimes ?” 

“*T awoke in a horror of doubt! I hesi- 
tated an instant; but I considered that the 
gifts of God, though they were sometimes 
very perilous, were never bad, and that to 
give an instrument to aid reason, and ad- 
vance human liberty, was to give a vaster 
field to intelligence and to virtue,—both di- 
vine. I pursued the execution of my discov- 
er iP ” 

Thus has the art of printing come down to 
us consecrated by the martyr struggles of a 
heroic soul. He died poor, able only to 
leave a few books to his loving sister, yet en- 
riching all mankind by the fruits of his 
genius. “I bequeath to my jsister,” said he 
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in his will, “ all the books printed by me in 
Strasbourg.” 

But which of the voices that the legend 
represents as speaking to Gutenberg in his 
dream, shall prove a true prophet of the art? 
Shall its resistless power blast the world with 
error and crime, or bless the ages with truth | 
and purity? “ The first cries of the press,” 
says a historian, ‘‘ were praise and prayer.” 
Let its utterances be fur religion and learn- 
ing, God and humanity; then welcome the 
hour when the earth shall be covered with 
its swiftly multiplying issues, “the leaves of 
the tree which are for the healing of the 
nations.” 


—-—~<er — - 


THE heart is, as it were, the pasture in 
which multitudes of thoughis are fed every 
day: a gracious heart diligentiy kept feeds 
many precious thoughts of God in a day. 

cineca 
From Alger’s Oriental Poetry. 
THE NINTH PARADISE. 


In the nine heavens are eight Paradises ; 
Where is the ninth one? In the human breast. 
Only the blessed dwell in the Paradises, 

But blessedness dwells in the human breast. 
Created creatures are in the Paradises, 

The uncreated M-ker in the breast. 

Rather, O mat, want those eight Paradises, 
Than be without the ninth one in the breast. 
Given to thee are those eight Paradises, 

When thon the ninth one hast within thy breast. 


—- ——~—~wree 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Soft was the air of Spring, and, at her feet, 

The turf, fall swift, was turning greev and sweet, 
As from the city Rabbi Nathan passed, 

Musing on Him who is the first aud last. 


The tuneful birds he heard in woodlands dim, 
Wooing each other with that vernal hymn, 
Which, flowing first from the great Heart above, 
Keeps fresh the world with its perpetual love. 


Anon he came to where with eager toil 
An aged man, fretting the fragrant soil 
Witb his sharp space, did make a space to set 
A Cobar tree—the greatest wonder yet ! 


For seventy years the Cobar tree must grow, 

Vull seventy years leaves bear and shadows throw, 
Ere to fair fruit its fair sweet blo soms turn, 

For all the day-god’s ever-flowing urn. 


** What madness this !’’ doth Rabbi Nathan ery ; 
‘Thou workest here as one rot born to die; 

As if thyself didst hope that of this tree 

Fruit yet should come to be a joy to thee.” 


Then turned the aged man and gently said, 

‘* This tree shall grow long after I am dead ; 
But though its fruit my hands may never gain, 
My planting, Rabbi, will not be in vain. 


‘* Have I not eaten of the Cobar tree ? 

My father’s father planted it for me. 

So plant I this, that in the coming days 

My children’s children may my labor praise.” 








‘Thou fool! the Rabbi said, ‘‘to work for those 
Who may or may not be, Heaven only knows. 

All earthly things fult soon must pass away ; 

’Tis only work for Heaven that will pay.” 


He wandered on, and as the sun, now low, 

Rushed to its setting, and a sudden glow 

Filled all the West, he laid him down to sleep, 

Nor guessed how long the charm its power would 


keep. 


For many a moon did wax and wane again, 
And many a year did bring its joy and pain, 
Ere he awoke ; and, not far off, behold 


What seemed the tree that he had known of old. 


But now it was full grown, and at its root \ 


A men full-grown was eating of its fruit, 
Who said, when asked how came it thus to be, 
‘« My father’s father planted it for me.” 


Then Rabbi Nathan knew that seventy years, 

With all their precious freignt of smiles and tears, 
Had fled since he bad lain him down to sleep, 

And felt the slumber o’er his eyelids creep. 

He wandered back into the city street, 

But saw no friend with voice of love to greet ; 

Yet in the schools where he of old did teach, 

The sages still did quote his silver speech. 


And there he saw, that not in Heiven alone, 
But here on earth we live when we are gone. 
‘Too late he learned the lesson of to day : 
The world goes on when We are gone away. 


The world goes on; and happiest is he 

Who in such wise wias immortality, 

That shouli he sleep forever in the grave, 
His work goes on and helps the world to save. 


—The Golden Age. 


A TRAVELER once visiting the lighthouse 
at Calais, said to the keeper, “ Bat what if 
one of your lights should go out at night?” 
“ Never—impvassible!” he cried. “Sir, yon- 
der are ships sailing to all parts of the world. 
If to-night one of uy burners were out, in six 
months [ should hear from America, or India, 
saying that on such a night the lights at Ca- 
lais lighthouse gave no warning, and some 
vessel had been wrecked. Ah, sir! sometimes 
I feel when [ look upou my lights, as if the 
eyes of the whole world were tixed upon me.” 
No one knows how much sorrow and suffering 
may ensue from a single neglect of duty.— 
The Golden Age. 


—- ——+ <em——- 


From “ Good Heaith.” 
DREAMS. 


Whether our views are materialistic or 
spiritual, we must adhere to the principle 
that mental activity is inseparably connected 
with the brain. It is the instrument by which 
the soul manifests its activity, and, as from 
an imperfect instrument the most skilful per- 
former can produce only imperfect music, so 
the capabilities of the mind are dependant 
upon the state of the brain. As in sleep its 
nourishment is considerably lowered by the 
diminished supply of blood, so also, as Dur- 
ham’s experiments upon sleeping animals 
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whose skulls he partially opened, have shown, 
the arterial, that is, the oxygen bearing ves- 
sels, are more contracted and less abundantly 
filled than in the waking condition, and, con- 
sequently, the capability of the brain is much 
less. Mental activity is reduced to a mini- 
mum ; and especially must all complicated 
processes, above all things the judgment, 
come to a pause. Still our thoughts and 
ideas continue to spin themselves out even in 
sleep, according to the same indestructible 
law as they do when we are awake, but they 
lack the regulating and limiting conduct of 
the judgmen’ and the understanding. This 
partial activity of the brain is to dream. 
The dream is not a dark and inexplicable 
something of whose origin we are ignorant; 
it isa product of the same brain function 
which is active in our waking state. Our 
thoughts in dreaming depend as much upon 
the association of ideas as they do when we 
are awake. In accordance with this Jaw 
every idea immediately on its rise calls up a 
series of other ideas connected with it by re- 
semblance of circumstance, similarity of sound 
in the words which express it, or agreement 
in the order of time, &e. 
In the waking state the judgment always 
exercises a restraining influence upon the 
play of our fancy, and prevents us from join- 
ing together the unusual and incongruous: 
but in sleep cur ideas are associated in the 
lowest manner. When we are awake one 
idea follows another ; but when we are asleep, 
seyeral ideas simultaneously present them- 
selves, and; uniting together, form themselves 
into one complex whoie; or, from the rapid- 
ity with which they follow each other, and 
the indistinctness of their connection, one 
idea unobserved takes the place of another. 
In the waking state we can call up ideas 
by an effort of the will. We can think of 
what we wish. This, however, is not always 
the case. Very often it happens, as if by ac- 
cident, that ideas spring from the treasure of 
our memory to which we voluntarily give 
further entertainment, or by which we are 
unwillingly led to other ideas distasteful to 
us. So also in dreams, where the voluntary 
calling up of any given idea is impossible, 
the mind is led to involuntary activity by 
means of ideas stored up in the memory. 
Most frequently the first impetus to a series 
of dream-pictures is given by some marked 
and striking impression which has been made 
upon us during the day, or by thoughts which 
have occupied our minds shortly before fall- 
ing asleep. These ideas are often uninter- 
ruptedly continued ; but not less often we are 
rapidly led to other ideas, and we are then 


unable to detect the connection between the 
two. 
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just as in the twilight we sometimes take 
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When we are awake the impression of the 
senses are by far the most prolific source of 
mental activity. But in sleep, as we have 
seen, the senses have ceased to exercise their 
functions, though still, to a certain extent, 
capable of excitement. Under strong im- 
pressions the senses of hearing and of feeling 
are susceptible even in deep sleep, but the re- 
sulting idea is almost always confused, and 
often an entirely different image is presented ; 


the trunk of a tree for a man sitting by the 
wayside. The indistinctness of the impres- 
sion made upon the senses allows the fancy 
to fill it up in its own colors, and so it comes 
to pass that any excitement of the senses of 
hearing or feeling in sleep gives occasion for 
dreams, of which only the most general out- 
line originates in external conditions. There 
are many examples of this on record. Meyer 
narrates that he once dreamed that he was 
attacked by robbers, who laid him full length 
on his back upon the ground, into which they 
drove a stake, passing it between two of his 
toes; but on awaking he found that these 
two members were only separated by a straw ! 

Another relates that, having a bottle of hot 
water placed at his feet, he dreamed that he 
had reached the top of Etna, and was tread- 
ing on burning Java. In a similar manner, 
if we are uneasy in bed and throw off the 
covering, we dream that in the cold of win- 
ter we are wandering half-clad through the 
streets ; or if there is a strong wind blowing, 
we dream of storms and shipwreck; or a 
knocking at the door produces dreams of an 
attack by thieves. It is very seldom that 
words spoken in sleep are distinctly under- 
stood, and equally seldom that they call up 
in the mind of the sleeper the idea they rep- 
resent. I may mention an instance or two 
in which dreams could be controlled in this 
way. Dr. Abercrombie relates that an Eng- 
lish officer who accompanied the expedition 
to Ludwigsburg in 1758 dreamed, to the 
great delight of his comrades, any kind of 
dream they close, according to the words 
they whispered in his ear. 

The excitement of the internal susceptibili- 
ties gives occasion for dreams almost more 
frequently than the external senses. By in- 
ternal susceptibilities ] mean those sensations 
which indicate to us the position of our in- 
ternal organs, and which are usually known 
as general feelings, and to which belong the 
condition of being well and unwell. These 
sensations come within our consciousness dur- 
ing sleep, but, as might be expected, darkly 
and indistinctly. Connected with them in a 
similar manner as with the impressions of the 
external senses, are certain symbolic dream- 
pictures, the most common of which is night- 
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mare. This originates in a cramped condition 
of the respiratory muscles, and a consequent 
difficulty of breathing. Similar results will 
follow if the stomach be overloaded, for it 
then presses upon the diaphragm, and there- 
by confines the lungs. When we are awake 
we trace this disordered respiration to its cor- 
rect cause—namely, a local affection of the 
organs of the chest, and there it ends; but in 
sleep we are incapable of this reasoning, and 
therefore, in harmony with the law of associa- 
tion, there arises from the feeling of oppres- 
sion the idea of weight and the image of a 
superincumbent object. We also dream of 
heavily laden wagons passing over us, or of 
dark, shadowy apparitions emerging from the 
ceiling and gradually settling down upon us. 

Not unfrequently we find that, instead of 
this, we dream of some great trouble or sud- 
den fright, for in the waking state experiences 
often render respiration difficult. We then 
dream, for example, that we are attacked by 
robbers ; and when we endeavor to secure our 
safety by flight, we find, to our consternation, 
that our feet refuse to serve us, and we re- 
main, as it were, rooted to the ground. We 
try to call for help, but find that we are un- 
able to produce a single sound, until at last, 
after long struggling, the muscles of respira- 
tion are released from their restraint, and we 
awake—sometimes with a loud ery. 

In a similar manner is experienced the 


distinct and shadowy, and in its particulars 
so inadequate, that by the effort to recall 
them, we involuntarily bring to our help the 
imaginative power of our waking moments, 
and thereby give to them definite color and 
outline. ‘The other reason is, the innate ten- 
dency of the human mind to look at all 
things in their logical connections. When 
our dreams consist of a series of pictures, 
often connected only by the very loose bond 
of the association of ideas, we bring to them 
by their reproduction, unintentionally of 
course, a logical connection and correspond- 
ence with the real life which originally they 
did not possess. 

During the period of deepest sleep the func- 
tion of the brain is so weakened that we re- 
tain no recollection of it, and sound sleep has, 
therefore, come to be called a dreamless sleep. 
Sometimes we know that we have dreamed, 
but are wholly unable to recall a single trace 
of that which has engaged our sleeping 
thoughts. But shortly before we awake, 
when the oxygen stored up in the blood cor- 
puscles begins to bring the process of waste 
and repair in the brain into more energetic 
operation, our dreams become more lively 
and connected, and, for this reason, are more 
easily retained by the memory. The cases 
are very few in which dreams are so vivid 
that ve are unable to distinguish them from 
real events. Professor Jessen, a celebrated 


dream of falling from a great height. It usu-| physician to the insane, gives a striking ex- 
ally happens while we are falling asleep, and | ample, in the following words : 


depends upon the circumstance that the grad. 


“One winter morning, between the hours 


ual relaxing of the muscles caused by sleep | of five and six, I was awoke, as I believed, by 
is, by some momentary excitement, reversed, | the head keeper, who informed me that the 


and the result is a shrinking back of the body 
similar to that experienced in falling from any 
lofty position. Somewhat different from this 
is the dream of flying. According to Scherner 
it depends upon our consciousness of the ac 
tion of the lungs, their rising and falling mo- 
tion giving to us in our dream the notion of 
flight. There are a great many more condi- 


tions of the body, which, if they come into | 


our consciousness during sleep, awake in us, 


in harmony with the law of the association of 


ideas, a certain kind of dreams. The emotions 
also produce a definite impression upon their 
character. “ Great joy,” some one has writ- 
ten, “originates a different class of dreams 


friends of a patient had come to remove him, 
and at the same time he inquired whether 
anything required mention. I replied that 
he might permit the patient to depart, and 
immediately lay down again to sleep. I had 
no sooner done this than it occurred to me 
that of the intended removal of this patient I 
had heard nothing, but that it was of the de- 
parture of a woman of the same name I had 
been advised. I was compellad, therefore, to 
seek further information, and, having aastily 
dressed myself, I went to the dwelling of the 
keeper, whom, to my astonishment, [ found 
only half clad. Upon my asking him where 
the people were who had come to fetch away 


than great sorrow; and ardent love gives rise | the patient, he replied, with surprise depicted 


to dreams not produced by hatred, deep re- 
pentance, or an accusing conscience.” 

If we accustom ourselves attentively to 
notice our dreams, we shall easily perceive 
the confirmation of the law laid down. But 
we shall also find that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to reproduce a dream correctly. It is so 
for two reasons. The imagery of dreams, in 
by far the greater number of cases, is so in- 


in his countenance, that he knew nothing of 
it, for be had only just risen, and had seen no 
one. This reply did not undeceive me, and I 
rejoined. ‘that it must have been the steward 
who had visited me, and I would go to him; 
but as I was descending the steps which led 
to his house it struck me that the whole af- 
fair was a dream—a fact, however, which I 
had not until that moment suspected.” 
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This example is particularly interesting 
from the length of time which elapsed after 
the professor awoke, and during which he 
had been thoroughly aroused by the act of 
dressing and going to the keeper, yet the de- 
lusion which regarded the dream as a reality 
continued, and at last, without any apparent 
cause, suddenly vanished. 

Proportionately more frequent are the cases 
where the awaking is imperfect, but still suf- 
ficient to induce a course of action correspond- 
ing with the supposed realities of the dream. 
There are instances on record where people, 
deceived by the alarming imagery of a dream, 
have committed acts of violence for which 
they could not be considered responsible. 








Famriy Peace.—lIt is recorded that an 
emperor of China, once making a progress 
through his dominions, was, by chance, enter- 
tained in a house in which the master, with 
his wife, children, daughter-in-law, grand- 
children, and servants, all lived together in 
perfect peace and harmony. The emperor, 
struck with admiration at the spectacle, re 
quested the head of the family to inform him 
what means he used to preserve quiet among 
such a number and variety of persons. The 
old man, taking out his pencil, wrote these 
three words: Patience—Patience— Patience. 





MISERY OF WAR IN WINTER. 

The Times (Dec. 29) contains the following 
account of the miseries of the French at Beau- 
gency and elsewhere, this winter: —“ The 
scene at Beaugency, described by ‘A Military 
Correspondent,’ is a prolonged scene of agony. 
Tn a house which had once been a Pension de 
Jeunes Filles, every room from cellar to roof 
was crowded with dead and starving mep, 
lying so thick it was impossible to move 
among them. It was Saturday, and many of 
them had been there since the Wednesday, 
some since the Tuesday. All that time ‘ not 
one drop of water, not one atom of food, had 
passed their lips,’ nor had any comforting 
hand approached them. If a broken-legged 
sergeant had been able to throw his own coat 

‘over his more severely wounded officer, that 
was the utmost relief any of them had ob- 
tained. 

“ Moreover, the windows of the house were 
all broken, and all these days and nights of 
almost Arctic cold they had been lying on 
the bare floor, with their wounds undressed. 
All the agonies of wounds, of cold, of hunger 
and thirst, with all the horrors of death, were 
endured for days together by these helpless 
sufferers. The battle, in fact, had been raging 
for three days around Beaugency, neither 
side gaining such undisturbed possession of 
the town as to be able to think of the wound- 


ed. Even on the second day, German shells 
burst in hospitals where French volunteers 
were tending German wounded, 

“That night there was only one doctor in 
the town capable of performing amputations, 
and there were 200 desperately wounded men 
in one building alone. The dead lay thick 
among the dying, and as the former were 
dragged out their places were instantly filled. 
Miserable objects, with broken jaws or faces 
half shot away, wandered about, pointing to 
their dreadful wounls, and making piteous 
signals for water, which it was impossible for 
them to swallow. Officers and men, veterans 
and boys, all lay in one undistinguishable 
mass of misery. Every moan that the human 
voice can utter rose from that heap of agony. 
This was on the Thursday. 

“How many more scenes like the one we 
have just described might there have been 
seen in Beaugency on Saturday? And how 
many more in the numerous villages over 
which the storm of conflict has passed between 
Beaugency and Vendome ?”—Terald of Peace. 


rr 





GERMS OF SCARLET FEVER. 


In everybody affected with scarlet fever 
there is produced poisonous matter, which, 
passing from the diseased body, is capable of 
generating anew the same disease as that 
which affects the body from which it is de- 
rived. The proofs of this are so abundant that 
we cannot for a minute admit that the ques- 
tion is open to discussion. The point of most 
importance here is to know how long the 
“ poison germs ” of scarlet fever retain their 
vitality—the terrible power of starting anew 
the changes of which they are the offspring. 
With regard to scarlet fever, we have more 
evidence of these “ poison germs” retaining 
their vitality than with any other contagious 
diseases. Sir Thomas Watson, in his classi- 
cal lectures on the “ Practice of Physic,” men- 
tions a case in which a piece of flannel worn 
round the neck of ascarlet fever patient, being 
accidentally discovered two years after, and ap- 
plied to the person of a servant in the family, 
produced an attack of scarlet fever. Were it 
necessary, I could mention several instances, 
coming within my knowledge and reading, of 
the scarlet fever poison lying dormant in 
woolen clothes for years, and not having lost 
its vitality or power of communicating the 
disease. 

Another point of importance with regard 
to the scarlet fever “poison germs” is the 
length of time which a person once affected 
with scarlet fever is capable of communicat- 
ing the disease to others. When a person has 
got well of scarlet fever, as far as general 
health goes, it is by no means the case that 
he is no longer capable of communicating 
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the disease, but many days after he is strong 
and apparently healthy, he is capable of dis 
seminating “ poison germs” from his body. 
—Herald of Health. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Friend's Freedmen’s Association received 
from First month 1st to Fourth month 1st :— 





From city contributions..........-....++ péossetade $571.00 
‘* Sarah Hoopes, West Chester........... 5.00 
«Ma tha Dodgson, Darby...........-eeee eee 10 00 
OO 9 ax cise. aapiseus Ss sinanebbacancamietns 5.00 
OF RR NRNORD cckskecdiinen <atensin soeabies » 5.00 
60 RES BOG 2s. TOW OOIE ick... sisccccccscs< 25.00 
CO ee I a isass cncnecesccte $ shadannieabeen 5 00 
4¢ Jane Johnson....... eu dient pantde paeuontease 20.00 
+S. hy PUA a cankesinuteKebensistare, (askhes 30.00 
<* Anne Wright, Columbia...... .......... 2.00 
«James B. Wright, Eatontown, N. J.... 20.00 
<* Caroline M. Reeves, Richmoni........... 20.00 
«¢ Jane Hall, Hestonville............. piakeess 5.00 
** Robert Mother, Vhio........... ieiaieninks co oe 
<¢ Joshua Jeanes......-.0006 « ppaansdspnRaexke 50.00 
SF i PRT (6a saitess ead aces shaun aco eesessacheess. RE 
*¢ Aaron Shaw, Illinois............ shassbhenicns 2 00 

$597.50 


Books, papers, &c., from Friends’ Tract Society ; 
clothing, dry-goods, &c., from Anne Wright, Jane 
Hall, Mary Beans, and others. 

Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
30 North Third St. 
‘Philada., 4th mo. 1st, 1871. 
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ITEMS. 

A VALUABLE railroai train signal-light has been 
invented. In the centre of the roof of the rear car 
of the train, over the rear axle, is placed a square 
lantern, with alteroate panes of red and white glass. 
The lantern is convected by means of a shaft with 
one of the ax'esin such a manner that eight revolu- 
tions of the axle produce one of the lantern. When 
the car stops the lantern of course ceases to revolve. 
Upon each side cf this main lantern are two others, 
also covnected with the axle in such a way that 
when the train is moving forward a solid red light 
is displayed, and if backing, a solid green light. 
The engiveer of atriin coming up in the rear can 
thus tell, by observing these lights, whether the 
train before him is moving or at a stand still; and 
if moving, in whieh direction. 


Tae Errsct or Srrikes, in Great Britain, it is as- 
serted, has been to drive business away from that 
country, and many manufacturers, it is stated, have 
closed their establishments in England, and have 
organizei others ia Belgium, where the men will 
work on acceptable terms. Engli-h capitalists, it is 
reported, now contract with the establishments on 
the continent of Earope, for machinery aud iron 
work, of which ten years ago England enjoyed the 
entire monopoly. The committee of a new hospital, 
now erecting in London, it is stated, recently cou- 
tracted with a firm in Norway for the entire wood 
work of the building, and the window sashes, 
frames and shutters are fitted and put together 
abroad, and brought over to England ready to be in- 
serted in the brick work. The cause of this un- 
usual state of affairs is attributed to the fact that 
none of the Euglish builders could be induced to 
send in proposals for the work, in consequence of 
the uncertain condition of the standard of wages. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The street cars runving in London, it is reported, 
were manufactured in Copenhagen, from models 
brought from New York. In the coal and iron dis- 
tricts of the middle counties of England, a large 
iron bridge just erected, was constructed in Bel 
gium, the estimates for the work being lower than 
those of the manufacturers in the neighborhood. 


In England they have courses of scientific lec- 
tures for workingmen at a penny each ; and printed 
reports of the lectures, revised by the authors, are 
sold at the same price. A ‘‘second series’’ of these 
lectures in the Hulme Town Hail included one by 
Huxley on Coral and Coral Reefs, and one each by 
Rescoe avd Huggins on Spectrum Analysis. 


W. S. Jevons contributes to Nature the result of 
a series of experiments which he made to ascertain 
how many objects the human mind can count dy an 
instantaneous and apparently single act of attention 
—that is, without beivg conscious of changing at- 
tention from one to another. He found that the es- 
timate was infallible for as many as three vbjects ; 
that failure was extremely rare with four objects ; 
but when five objects were taken into consideration 
the estimate became uncertain. 


Da Epwin McCracken, who has maintained an 
electric light every night for ten consecutive 
months, in the service of the Erie Railway, has 
foun? that a battery, if relieved.from duty every 
five minutes, will keep in actiorkfor months at a 
time, while with continuous work it will ran out 
in half an hour. Improving the discovery, he use? 


two batteries, with an adjustment by means of a- 


clock, so that they alternate every five minutes in 
doing the work. The change of connection is 
made so exactly that the light is undisturbed ex- 
cept that it flames up with increased brightness 
when the fresh battery is turned on, ani the deli- 
cate galvanometer hardly notices the transition. By 
this device the two batteries can work au indefinite 
length of time. He compares the phenomenon to 
the carrying of a load. If one man carries 100 
pounds without relief, he will soon give out. If he 
alternate every five mioutes with another man, the 
two can carry it many miles without difficulty. 
Various explanations are offered, and it seems to 
be the impression that during the time of activity, 
while chemical decomposition is going on in the 
cells, some of the products collect and stand in 
the way; but when the activity is suspended for 
a few minutes these are dissolved or removed, and 
the battery is again ready for its full action. Dr. 
McCracken uses what is known as the chromic- 
acid battery, and by a curious ca'culation he shows 
that the chemical prolucts can be so utilized as to 
make the light cost nothing but the labor in taking 
care of it. These products are sufficiently useful in 
the arts to bring a price equal to the first cost of 
materials. 


Tae Hoty Graiw.—This title of Tennyson's re- 
cent poem his been the sabject of earnest investi- 
gation amoug autiquaries—the legend being, that 
the ‘Holy Grail’? was the chalice, made of a 
single emerald, with which our Saviour celebrated 
the last supper, and, which being lost, was the ob- 
ject of the search of the ‘ Kaights of the Round 
Table.”? At a recent meeting of the British Philo- 
logical Society, a paper was read by Dr. Oppert, ad- 
vancing the theory that the ‘‘Grail’’ was original- 
ly nothing else than the ‘‘coral,’? which in times 
of heathenism was supposed to possess the mirac- 
ulons powers ascribed to grail. 
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JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
MIAMI. VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
1-7 tf. Springboro’, 0. 





FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, 4 mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turppike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144N. 
7th St., Phila. 


BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THB 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth...... . +00 eeeee ++. Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiariszed by Questions. 
By Ans A. Townsenn. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for ‘Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108‘ “ Second. “ 40c 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harpist KE. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49e. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 2c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 
Promise, by Janz Jonson. 2d edition. Price 75+. 
“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Jamz Joayens. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... ecsesseseP PIC? 75. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By M.J. 18mo.50 pp  Cloth...... «...Price20c. 





Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp........ ecnengs, onsen gucececesss Uaee SOS. 
Hesays upon some of the Testimonies of Trutb 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jomnson 
DUNN Bi BiNacseesdetencseaicendeas ecceceeee Price 25c, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young 
Friends’ Manval, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
Téc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40v. Ta-o-pi, 
or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener. 30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain. 20c “Buy you own Cherries,” 10c 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goverr ess, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 

A Pug ror THE Dums CrearTIoN, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend», by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

MarnziaGe Cenrtiricatss, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5 00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly. at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 

34 71 JOHN GCOMI-Y, 144 N, Seventh a+ 


- PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 
(Fac-Simile Autograph Attached, ) 


JOHN COMLY, 


Late or Byperry, Pa 
Large size, $1.00. Cabinet size, 50c. 
Album size mailed on receipt of 25c. 
For sale at 144 N. 7th St. 


MUTUAL AND JOINT arOgk ee 
INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY: 
The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 

Company of Philadelphia. No. 408 Chestnut St. 

Assets, January 1, 1870, $3,506,231 04. 

The oldest Company of the kind but one in this 
State, continue to Insure Lives on the most reason- 
able terms, and declare Profits to the insured for 
the whole of life. Premiums paid yearly, half- 
yearly or quarterly. 

They receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians or Committees of 
Lunacy ; also act as Executors and Administrators 
to the duties of which particular attention is paid 
by old and experienced hands. its and Trust 
Funds are not, in any event, liable for the debts or 
obligations of the Company, being kept entirely 
separate. Charter perpetual. 


MANAGERS. 





Thomas Ridgway, Wm. P. Jenks, 
Thomas P. James, H. N. Burroughs, 
Edward H. Trotter, 


Thomas H. Powers, 


Henry G. Freeman, 
Charles Wheeler, 


Seth I. Comly, 

Isaac Starr, | Addison May, 

Jobn A. Brown, Edward C. Knight. 
Tuomas Rivewar, President. 
Sern I. Comiy, Vice-President. 
Wu. H. Srozver, Treasurer. 
Cuazies O. Groome, Actuary, 
Cates Cioraer, Secretary. 


George Taber, | 


415 4t. 


This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virgivia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
‘York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received by Jonn Comuy, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 
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aii - ‘CHARLES C. JACKSON, 

fS: Veo ' x ‘ 
FURNITURE, TAIL o R 

MATTRESS, FEATHER, |; —_— 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, jj | Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
44 NORTH TENTH 8T., Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
. qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
Below Arch, Prilstsl® order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. _ 0: tient 4s: u. tsnney proporing o resign the 


braska, to take effect about the lst of Eighth month 


ne 





I” 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, \next, the Committee on Indian Affairs of the six 
cluding the celebrated Feather Beds Yearly Meetings of Friends are prepared to receive 
WOVEN WIRE : applications from members of the Society who may 


Bolsters and Pillows, 0) it right to enter upon the service. Applications, 


MATT R Fr 8 Ss, Counterpanes, either personally or by letter, may be made to 
The greatest tavention of | WILLIAM H. MACY, No. 29 Wall St., N. Y., 
the age, for which we are Comfortables, WILLIAM DORSEY, 923 Market St., Phila. 
Sole Agents for Blankets, scsessiiigcassletabceceatetitecehcatinidchioniitacagpalllats 
PHILADELPHIA. Quilts, 4,8—3m TWO PLEASANT ROOMS, separate or together, 


, with board in a Friend’s family, may be procured 


at Woodbury, N. J. For further particulars apply 


A SPECIALTY IN SHAWLS. at this office, 144 N. 7th St., Philada. 


One lot of very pre‘ty Grenadine Shawls at , 
FRI ’ ALM 
BE NJAMIN ALB ERTSON 'S, . Pee a ae 


as 1.20 8+ Second St., Philadelphia, For sale by sank Geen. | 


pieecieagieialeinaicnanisie 5 °@ 


MERRIHEW & SON, f 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


243 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 
description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 


} 


Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, &c., &.,— 
and having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 
solicit a share of public patronage. MERRIHEW & SON, 

243 Arch Street. 
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